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not for the sake of the new republics, not for the sake of human liberty, but to 
perpetuate human misery and degradation. Very frankly did this gentleman 
avow, " considerations connected with a certain class of our population, make it the 
interest of the Southern section of the Union, that no attempt should be made in 
that Island to throw off the yoke of Spanish dependence." 

And now suffer me to ask, if it was the interest of Eussia to guard against the 
" contagion " of free institutions in an adjacent territory, had she not as good a 
right, by the laws of nations and of God, to take measures to prevent Hungary 
from throwing off the yoke of Austrian dependence, as we had to endeavor to 
fasten on Cuba the yoke of Spanish dependence t Eussia, to effect her purpose, 
was compelled to go to war, while we, although ready and willing to do the same, 
were spared the necessity. Listen to one of many of our orators in Congress on 
this point : " If," said Mr.BEKKiEN, " our interest and our safety require us to 
say to these new republics, Cuba and Porto Eico must remain as they are, we are 
free to say it, and by the blessing of God, and the strength of our arms, to enforce 
the declaration; and let me say to gentlemen, these high considerations do 
require it. The vital interests of the South demand it." And now we are 
called upon to make war, and kill people, for following precisely in our own 
footsteps ! 

I regard Kossuth as a great man, and trust he is a conscientious one. I have 
already publicly expressed my gratitude to him for the utterance of certain great 
truths which are practically repudiated by our cutaneous democracy. But, 
while I do full justice to his talents, earnestness and patriotism, I am compelled 
to believe that he is asking what it would be a sin and a folly in us to grant. 
I am, my dear Sir, 

Yours very truly, 

WILLIAM JAY. 
New York, Jan. 3d, 1852. 

Eev. G. C. Beckwith, ) 

Secretary American Peace Society, Boston. J 



KOSSUTH AND THE FRIENDS OF PEACE. 

The friends of peace, both in England and the United Slates, have pub 
licly protested against some of Kossuth's views on the subject of interna- 
tional intervention ; and it may he well to inquire what is the precise point 
in issue between them. In what, and how far, do they differ"? 

There is no difference between thein respecting the right of every people 
to choose their form of government, and manage their own affairs as they 
please. We all hold to this doctrine as strongly as Kossuth himself can. 
We are ready, also, to join him in denouncing all efforts of one nation to 
restrain or forcibly influence another in its internal politic?, but most of all 
that sort of interference which seeks to crush nascent freedom under the 
iron hoof of despotism. So far from opposing the principle of non-inter- 
vention, we led the way in proclaiming it to the world; and Kossuth, in 
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zealously seizing upon (his principle when he landed in England, avowed- 
ly echoed what the London Peace Congress had, a few months before, 
embodied in one of its strongest resolutions. It denounced intervention as 
" a frequent cause of bitter and desolating wars; " a position so fully con- 
firmed by history, that this very practice has doubtless occasioned nearly 
all the great wars of Europe for the last two or three centuries. Most fully, 
too, do we believe witli him, that nations ought to make non-intervention a 
part of the law and usage of nations ; and we regard both England and 
America as worthy of severe censure for standing so long with folded arms, 
and silent tongue, to see this principle trampled in the dust by the banded 
despots of Europe. Long before liberty was crushed in Hungary by Rus- 
sia, and in Italy by France, they ought to have exhausted their utmost re- 
sources of diplomacy and moral influence to incorporate the doctrine of 
non-intervention in the practice of the whole civilized world. Had they in 
season attempted this in earnest, they might have prevented those deplora- 
ble catastrophes to freedom ; but it was quite too late when the myrmidons 
of Russia were actually marching upon Hungary. 

If, then, we agree with Kossuth on so many points, wherein do we differ? 
He looks to the sword, while we rely on other and better means for the 
same ends. While as strenuous for non-intervention, and as zealous for 
liberty as he is himself, we protest against the suicidal folly of grasping the 
sword to enforce the former, or achieve the latter. It is a dispute about 
measures rather than principles; not about the ends to be sought, but 
about the means of securing them. We preceded Kossuth in demanding 
non-intervention ; but we would have no nation either wage or threaten 
war to enforce it. Intervention by force to prevent such intervention would 
be a suicidal and interminable absurdity. 

'' How the Point in issue is regarded by English Friends op Peace. — 
The friends of Peace, says the London Herald of Peace, have been 
placed in some difficulty by the appearance in England of this 
remarkable man. On the one hand, some would deter them from 
the expression of any sympathy with him, and with the cause of 
suffering freedom represented in his person, while others would tempt 
them to put their own principles in abeyance, lest they should damp 
the enthusiasm with which they think he ought to be greeted by 
all lovers of liberty. In our humble judgment it is not necessary to go to 
either extreme. It seems to us a matter of simple and inevitable logical 
sequence, that the friends of Peace, whatever in other respects may be 
their political sentiments, should be opposed, with the whole strength of 
their convictions, to that heartless iron despotism which rests for its very 
existence on the brute force of standing armies. And we esteem it, we 
confess, perfectly compatib'e with the most sound-hearted loyalty to the 
principles we hold, to hail with gratitude and joy, the escape from the 
relentless grasp of tyranny, of a man who has struggled, though in the 
latter part of his career by means which we believe were utterly erroneous, 
for the right, against falsehood, perjury and violence. Most unquestionably 
there can be no peace, while Governments like those of Eastern Europe, 
casting open contempt upon all ideas of right, lay the entire foundation of 
their rule on an appeal to the soldier's bayonet. It is therefore utterly im- 
possible that any consistent friend of Peace can do otherwise than look, 
with unqualified abhorrence, upon that hideous military domination which 
prevails in Russia and Austria, which aims to crush all liberty of thought, 
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all aspirations of progress, all the onward developments of humanity, 
beneath the rampant hoof of the war-demon. 

On the other hand, it seems to us no less clear, that the friends of 
freedom who make their appeal to the sword, adopt the very best way they 
could devise, if they were to search through the whole compass of the 
possible combinations of human affairs, to strengthen and prolong the reign 
of that brute force which is the great antagonist of their cause. The effect 
of their last effort of this kind, was to add tuo millions of men to the stand- 
ing armies of Europe, and to add incomparably more to their prestige in 
the estimation of multitudes. We therefore feel that it would have been 
a most serious dereliction of duty on our part, if we had shrunk from point- 
ing out the conspicuous and most affecting illustration of the suicidal folly 
of this policy afforded by the melancholy issue of the recent conflict in 
Hungary. 

In relerence again to the question, as to what England ought to do on 
behalf of Hungary, we believe there is a course open to us, which shall 
perfectly reconcile our love of peace with our love of freedom. The 
doctrine of non-intervention, as held by the friends of Peace, is grossly 
caricatured when it is represented as consisting in a selfish isolation of 
ourselves from all sympathy wilh other nations, and a heartless indifference 
to their sufferings and aspiratians. On the contrary, we say, the whole 
weight of our moral influence may be cast into the scale in favor of right 
and liberty, without provoking a murmur from the friends of Peace. And 
we must be permitted to say, that those are the men who hold low, sordid 
and material views, who affirm that at this period of the world's history, a 
nation's influence is to be estimated only by the number of its bayonets, or 
the calibre of its cannon, and who sneer at the power of public opinion, 
unless we back that opinion by assuming an attitude of armed menance. 
We answer these gentlemen in the eloquent language of Lord Palmerston 
in 1849 : — " It is quite true it may be said, what are opinions against 
armies ? Sir, my answer is, opinions are stronger than armies. Opinions, 
if they are founded in truth and justice, will, in the end, prevail against 
the bayonets of infantry, the fire of artillery, and the charges of cavalry." 

In the same strain, Mr. Webster, in his speech nearly thirty years ago on 
the Greek question, said, "It be may asked, perhaps, supposing all this to 
be true, what can we do l . Are we to go to war ? Are we to interfere in 
the Greek cause, or any other European cause 1 ? Are we 1o endanger our 
pacific relations ? No ; certainly not. What, then, remains for us ? If 
we will not endanger our own peace ; if we will furnish neither armies 
nor navies for the cause which we think the just one, what is there within 
our power? 

" Sir, this reasoning mistakes the age. The time has been, indeed, 
when fleets, and armies, and subsidies, were the principal reliances even 
in the best cause ; but, happily for mankind, there has arrived a great 
change in this respect. Moral causes come into consideration in proportion 
as the progress of knowledge is advanced ; and the public opinion of the 
civilized world is rapidly gaining ascendency over mere brutal force. It is 
already able to oppose the most formidable obstruction to the progress of 
injustice and oppression ; and, as it grows more intelligent and intense, it 
will be more and more formidable. It may be silenced by military power; 
but it cannot be conquered. It is elastic, irrepressible, and invulnerable to 
the weapons of ordinary warfare. It is that impassable, unextinguishable 
enemy of meie violence and arbitary rule, which, like Milton's angels, 

" Vital in every part, 
Cannot, but by annihilating, die." 
Until this bepropiliated or satisfied, it is vain for power to talk either of triumphs 
or oj repose. No matter what fields are desolated, what fortresses surrendered, 
what armies subdued, or what provinces overrun. In the history of the year 
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that has passed by us, and in the instance of unhappy Spain, we have 
seen the vanity of all triumphs in a cause which violates the general sense 
of justice of the civilized world. It is nothing that the troops of France 
have passed from the Pyrenees to Cadiz ; it is nothing that an unhappy 
and prostrate nation has fallen before them ; it is nothing that arrests, and 
confiscation, and execution, sweep away the little remnant of national 
resistance. There is an enemy that still exists to check the glory of these 
triumphs. It follows the conqueror back to the very scene of his ovations, 
it calls upon him to take notice that Europe, though silent, is yet indignant ; 
it shows him that the sceptre of his victory is a barren sceptre ; that it shall 
confer neither joy nor honor, but shall moulder to dry ashes in his grosp. 
In the midst of his exultation, it pierces his ear with the cry of injured 
justice; it denounces against him the indignation of an enlighted and 
civilized age; it turns to bitterness the cup of his rejoicing, and 
wounds him with the sting which belongs to the consciousnsss of having 
outraged the opinion of mankind." 

In the autumn of 1849, at the New Hampshire Festival in Boston, the 
same great Statesman said, " I see that the Emperor of Russia demands of 
Turkey that ihe noble Kossuth and his companions shall be given up, to 
be dealt with at his pleasure ; and I see that this demand is made in 
derision of the established law of nations. Gentlemen, there is something 
on earth greater than arbitary or despotic power. The lightning has its 
power, and the whirlwind has its power, arid the earthquake has its power; 
but there is something among men more capable of shaking despotic 
thrones than the lightning, whirlwind, or earthquake — that is, the excited 
and aroused indignation of the whole civilized world." 

"We are too much inclined," said Mr. Webster at the recent Con- 
gressional banquet in honor of Kossuth, "to underrate the power of moral 
influence, and the influence of public opinion, and the influence of princi- 
ples to which great men, the lights of the world and of the present age, 
have given their sanction. Who doubts that in our own struggle for liber- 
ty and independence, the majestic eloquence of Catham, the profound 
reasoning of Burke, and the burning satire and irony of Col. Barre, had 
influence upon our fortunes here in America? They had influence both 
ways; they tended, in the first place, somewhat to diminish the confidence 
of the British ministry in their hopes of success in attempting to subjugate 
an injured people. They had influence another way, because all along the 
coasts of the country — and all our people in that day lived upon the coast — 
there was not a reading man who did not feel stronger, bolder, and more 
determined in the assertion of his rights, when these exhilirating accounts 
from the two Houses of Pailiament reached him from beyond the seas. He 
felt that those who held and cotit oiled public opinion elsewhere, were 
with him; that their words of eloquence might produce an effect in the 
region where they were uttered ; and, above all, they assured him that in 
the judgment of the just and the wise and the impartial, their cause was 
just, and they were right. 

Now, gentlemen, another great mistake is sometimes made. We think 
that nothing is powerful enough to stand before autocratic, monarehial, or 
despotic power. There is something strong enough, quite strong enough, 
and, if properly exerted, will prove itself so; and that is the power of intel- 
ligent public opinion in all the nations of the earth. There is not a monarch 
on earth whose throne is not liable to be shaken by the progress of opinion, 
and the sentiment of the just and intelligent part of the people. It becomes 
us, in the station which we hold, to let that public opinion, so far as we 
form it, have a free course. Let it go out ; let it be pronounced in thunder- 
tones ; let it open the ears of the deaf; let it open the eyes of the blind ; 
let it everywhere be proclaimed, what we of this great Republic think of 
the general principles of human liberty, and of that oppression which all 
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abhor. Depend upon it, gentlemen, that between these two rival power?, — 
the autocratic power maintained by arms and force, and the popular power 
maintained by opinion, — the former is constantly decreasing, and, thank 
God, the latter is constantly increasing. Real human liberty is gaining the 
ascendant ; and the part which we have to act in all this great drama is to 
show ourselves in favor of those right!", to uphold our ascendancy, and to 
carry it on until we shall see it culminate in the highest heaven over our 
heads." 

HOW A NATION SHOULD PREPARE ITSELE FOR SUCCESSFUL RESISTANCE BY 

peaceful means against INTERVENTION. — Judge Jay has shown some of 
our own disqualifications; and Richard Cobden, in his speech at the 
Kossuth reception in Southampton, spoke as plainly of England : " Well, 
then, I say that were public opinion so far enlightened that newspapers 
would not dare to falsity it by taking side with Russia, it would not require 
many words from an English Foreign Minister to make that opinion have 
weight with foreign despots. But if we wish our opinion to have weight, 
we must come into court with clean hands. My efforts have been to make 
us understand our duty with regard to interference in foreign countries. I 
am almost afraid to look back for the last twenty years, and see what has 
been our conduct. There was our most wicked interference in the affairs of 
Portugal, where we boldly carried off the leaders of the people in order to 
subserve the interests of the Court; and then there were our proceedings 
in Greece, and in the affairs of Holstein. I cannot find, then, that we have 
clean hands, and therefore my advice to English and American people — 
and I think there have been some symptoms of the latter people falling 
into the trap — my advice to them is, that they should promptly adopt the 
principles of non-intervention. When Lord Grey came into office, non- 
intervention was to be the motto of the Whias; and yet, I believe that from 
the passing of the Reform Bill there has been more intervention than in 
the time of the Tories. Let us, then, get to the sound principle, and then 
I believe that the word " Stop," applied to Russia, would be as conclusive 
as if we spoke with the voice of a thousand cannon." 

How our Republic can best promote the cause of liberty through 
the world. — " If, says Judge McLean, there be any one line of policy in 
which all political parties agree, it is, that we should keep aloof from the 
agitations of other Governments, that we shall not intermingle our national 
concerns with theirs, and much more, that our citizens shall abstain from 
acts which lead the subjects of other Governments to violence and blood- 
shed. The great principle of our republican institutions cannot be propagated by 
the sword. This can be done by moral force, and not physical. If we desire 
the political regeneration of oppresred nations, we must show them the sim- 
plicity, the grandeur and the freedom of our Government. We must recom- 
mend it to tiie intelligence and virtue of other nations by its elevated and 
enlightened action, its purity, its justice, and the protection it affords to all its 
citizens, and the liberty they enjoy. And if, in this respect, we shall be faith- 
ful to the high bequests of our fathers, to ourselves, and to posterity, we 
shall do more to liberalize other governments, and emancipate their subjects, 
than could be accomplished by millions of bayonets. 

This moral power is what tyrants have most cause to dread. Itaddresses 
itself to the thoughts and the judgments of men. No physical force can 
arrest its progress. It approaches are unseen ; but its consequences are 
deeply felt. It enters garrisons most strongly fortified, and operates in the 
palaces of kings and emperors. We should cherish this power as essential 
to the preservation of our own government, and as the most efficient means 
of ameliorating the condition of our race. And this can be done only by a 
reverence for the laws, and by the exercise or an elevated patriotism." 
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President Fillmore, in his late message, briefly expresses the same 
views with much force : — " Friendly relations with all, but entangling alli- 
anees withnone, has long been a maxim with us. Our true mission is not 
to propagate our opinions, or impose upon other countries our form of gov- 
ernment) by artifice or iorce ; but to teach by example, and show by our 
success, moderation and justice, the blessings of self-government, and the 
advantages of free institutions. Let every people choose for itself, and 
make and alter its political institutions to suit its own condi ion and conve- 
nience. But while we avow and maintain this neutral policy ourselves, 
we are anxious to see the same forbearance on the part of other nations, 
whose forms of government are different from our own. The deep interest 
which we feel in the spread ofliberal principles, and the ettablishment of 
free governments, and the sympathy with which we witness every struggle 
against oppression, forbid that we should be indifferent to those in which 
the strong arm of a foreign power is invoked to stifle public sentiment, and 
repress the spirit of freedom in any countiy." 

We will only add, that we see no cause, notwithstanding the fears of many, 
to apprehend any immediate departure of our government from its wise and 
long-cherished policy of peace. Kossuth does indeed stir the heart of the 
nation; but he will not start them from the policy of Washington. They 
will think much and long before they make such a plunge — too much, in- 
deed, ever to make it. Some desperate aspirants to the presidency may be 
ready to endorse the absurd and suicidal policy of armed intervention to 
prevent such intervention ; but no regularly nominated candidate of either 
of the two great political parties will venture upon such a hobby very soon. 
Even Mr. Sumner, warmly as he sympathises with the noble-hearted Hun- 
garian, still says, — and to this conclusion the leading men of all parties will 
come at last, — " While thus warmly joining in this tril ute, let me be un- 
derstood as in no respect encouraging any idea of armed intervention in 
European affairs. Such a system would open phials of perplexities and 
ills, which I trust our country will never be called to affront. In the wis- 
dom of Washington we may find perpetual counsel. Like Washington, 
in his eloquent words to the Minister of the French Directory, I would offer 
sympathy and God-speed to all, in every land, who struggle for Human 
Rights; but, sternly as Washington on another occasion, against every 
pressure, against all popular appeals, against all solicitations, against all 
blandishments, I would uphold with steady hand the peaceful neu- 
trality of the country. Could I now approach our mighty guest, I would 
say to him with the respectful frankness of a friend, ' Be content with the 
outgushing sympathy which you now so marvellously inspire everywhere 
throughout this wide-spread land, and may it strengthen your soul ! Trust 
in God, in the inspiration of your cause, and in the Great Future, pregnant 
with freedom for all mankind. But respect our ideas, as we respect yours. 
Do not seek to reverse our traditional, established policy of Peace. Do 
not, under the too plausible sophism of upholding non-intervention, provoke 
American intervention on distant European soil. Leave us to tread where 
Washington points the way.' " 

Effects of Kossuth's VistT to America. — On this topic we intended 
to offer a few thoughts; but our limits forbid. We will only say here, that 
we expect, of course, a mixture of good and evil, but a decided ultimate 
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preponderance of ihe former, though among the latter we have to deplore 
gome strange indications of a hereditary, endemic war-spirit among not a 
few Christians and evon Christian Ministers ! We trust the day is near 
when they will see and renounce so glaring a contradiction of the gospel 
of the Prince of Peace as some of them have exhibited. Indeed, what 
strange antics they have played! Exhorting men to "draw the sword, 
and throw away the scabbard ! " Old bullets from our revolutionary war 
exultingly exhibited in a Christian pulpit by a Christian minister, and 
bought by one of his elders or deacons for $1000 to be carried across the 
Atlantic into Hungary as a stimulus to bloodshed there ! ! If this be Chris- 
tianity, what is Paganism on the same point 1 What more than this would 
a priest of Mars have said to Greek or Roman ? 
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Letter fkom Rev. Titcs Coan. — We have, at different times, sent out 
publications to the Sandwich Islands, and have received in return both 
words and deeds of encouragement, such as $5 from one; $10 from 
another ; and $100 in one instance from Mr. Coan's church of Native Chris- 
tians. The following letter, though dated one year ago, and iis publication 
necessarily delayed so long, has lost none of its force, and well deserves to 
be read and pondered : 

Hilo, Hawaii, January 14, 1851. 
Rev. G. C. Beckwith, ) 
Cor. Sec. A. P. S. ) 

My Dear Brother, — It sives me great pleasure to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your most welcome favors of 16ih April, and July 8ih, 1850. 
The last, via San Francisco, was received first. The bundle of your Soci- 
ety's publications was also received. You know not, dear brother, how 
highly we prize these publications. They are like so many bright morning 
stars, all shedding their mild radiance on our dark planet, and all heralding 
in the dawn of a better day for our world. Their beams are surely bor- 
rowed from the Sun of Righteousness. They were kindled and irradiated 
by the Orb of Day. " The Book of Peace" is an admirable compilation. 
Many of its articles are written with close logic, incontrovertible argument, 
a moving eloquence, and a holy unction. I am also highly delighted with 
the Reviews of the Mexican War. Tney carry the clearness of demon- 
stration, and are written in an excellent spirit. All these works are worth 
ten times their weight in gold. O that the world would read them! The 
"Peace Manual" is, of course, of the same character. The great desider- 
atum is to secure the careful perusal of such productions. If the fierce 
warrior would rein in his rushing steed long enough to read a faithful, life- 
like essay on his profession, he would surely return to the charge with a 
lessened estimate of the glory of his prowess, the wisdom of his skill, and 
the justice of his cause. He would feel a check in his conscience, unless, 
indeed, his conscience had been plated with red-hot steel. 

In a letter to one of the most conscientious and Christian captains in the 
U. S. Navy, I put the question, " Do you, Sir, feel satisfied that the profes- 
sion of arms is consistent with the gospel and spirit of Jesus Christ f " He 
replied in substance as follows: — l! I have ever thought that my profession 
was consistent with Christianity, and that I might as truly serve Christ on 



